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“OTHER STORIES.” 





( The embryo genius from whose diary this 
episode is taken merely stipulated that his 
name wasn’t to be used. He made no condition 
concerning the other embrvo's name, but. the 
present chronicler has a conscience — or believes 
50.) 


I was spending a most enjoyable evening in 
my ®wn society when Travers added himself 
to the company. I made room for his feet also 
on the table, and said resignedly : — 

“If you’ve got a new idea, Travers, stow it 
till I’ve finished this cigar, please.” 

“Sha’n’t,” he responded, lighting his own. 
“ Too good to keep.” I have heard somewhere 
of the “ pure passionless curiosity of the man of 
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science " — that must have been what prompted 
me to tell him to goon. One might consider 
Travers as a psychological study, you know. 

“It’s a book,” he further informed me. 

“You waste a good deal of time in unneces- 
sary statements.” 

“Oh, I don’t know: it might have been a 
poem, or a new magazine. But it’s this way. 
How many books have you seen entitled, say, 
* Mary, and Other Stories’?” 

“T think about a million,” I said, thought- 
fully. 

“Yes, so have I. That makes two million. 
You know I’ve never published any of my short 
stories in the magazines ?” 

“Magazines did n’t want them?” I queried, 
with the sympathy born of experience. 

“ Don’t know, I’m sure. The magazines are 
like Jess Logan and her cloak—they no’ got a 
chance of no’ wanting them. They were n’t 
good enough to send.” I gazed on him in 
silent admiration. 

“No,” he went on; “but I’ve always wanted 
to write.a story, you know.” I knew. I had 
heard of that story at all sorts of uncanny 
hours—the times Travers usually grew confi- 
dential— for more than six years. 

“Yes. Got your inspiration at last?” 

“ Not in the least,” with a sigh. “It’s merely 
a case of wresting victory from defeat, don’t 
you know. I’m not going to try to capture 
that yarn any longer, but I’ve got one or two 
other ideas that I can make good second-class 
stories of.” 

“ Yes,” said his one hearer, quite soberly. 

“ Second-class for me, I mean, old man,” he 
amended quietly. “ You see ” — he took his feet 
off the table, and, leaning forward, looked into 
the fire — the implication being that it would n’t 
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tell him he couldn't write second-class stories. 
“You see — well, take a simile. If one had a 
pearl necklace, you know, fine pearls, but with 
one missing, the — what do you call it, the big 
one that comes in front —he’d be inclined to 
sulk. Now, if you laugh, I'll tell all the bores 
I know what good cigars you keep.” 

“ Nevertheless, you mean to string the other 
pearls without the big fellow?” 

“Yes, publish a collection of short stories, 
and call it ‘Other Stories.’ See? And I'd 
work off a semi-pathetic preface, signed with 
initials, on the confiding public, explaining.” 

“ That woudd be interesting.” 

“Thank you. Sort of suggesting that I'd 
missed the jewel of my artistic life, as a fellow 
sometimes misses the — what he wants most 
in other things.” I nodded. “Then I'd amble 
on, ‘When the glamour gets off life, and we set- 
tle down to enjoy it or endure it, as our luck 
happens to be, we see grace in the before-unen- 
durable “ second best.” Youth’s haughty “ All 
or Nothing ” gives place to a saner and sadder 
motto, and, when we would offer a gift, we give, 
as I do now, not what we would, but what we 
have.’ See, old man?” 

“Yes; ‘to-day my queen of beauty is not 
here.’” 

“Thanks— yes. I'd have to work up to 
that by something which would leave the infer- 
ence plain that ‘to-day’ meant my present 


threescore years and ten—that my queen of 
beauty had missed landing in the same genera- 
tion with me — not saying it in so many words, 
of course. The whole preface must be a ming- 
ling of graceful reserve and pathetic straight- 
forwardness that will catch ‘the youngest 
critic.’ ” 

“Great game, literature,” I said, reflectively, 
after a moment’s pause; but Travers and the 
fire were already busy on that masterpiece of a 
preface. 


(A week later.) 

Met Travers to-day, and was surprised to see 
him looking dissatisfied with Fate. 

“Preface gone on strike?” I asked, sym- 
pathetically. . 

“Yes, whole thing gone on strike. I’ve been 
trying all the week to work out one or other of 
my stories, and I can’t think of a single thing 
but —” 

“Well?” 

“ But the story I wasn’t going to write.” 

“Why not write that, then? You've been 
wanting to for six years or more?” It took 
this idea fully thirty seconds to reach Travers’ 
intelligence. Then he glowed with gratitude. 

“Why, of course; thank you, old boy; of 
course, I can; I never thought of that.” 

K. L. Fohnston. 


Toronto, Ont. 





> 


SHELLEY AND VEGETARIANISM. 


There is no subject of more vital importance 
to the man of letters than the care of his physi- 
cal health. Regular habits of work and rest; 
proper clothing; the use of such desks and 
chairs as help him to withstand the natural 
tendency to stoop; wisdom in diet; systematic 
exercise; good ventilation, and all such things 
are to him matters of the greatest moment. | 
wish to speak especially of one phase of this 
subject, and that is wisdom in diet. After all 
is said that can be said in regard to the value 
of different foods, it will be found that the bal- 


ance of proof is on the side of a mixed diet for 
man. The assertion that extreme vegetarian- 
ism, “the potato gospel,” as Carlyle callegbit, 
is detrimental to the welfare of the race re- 
ceives added emphasis when we begin to look 
at the historical aspects of the question. And 
this is especially the case when we study the 
life-record of the great poet whose centenary 
occurred recently. I cannot better enforce my 
plea for care and wisdom in the choice of food 
than by a reference to Shelley. His, life is full 
of lessons for every poet, novelist, or jour- 
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malist who reads the pages of THE WRITER. 

The whole character of the celebration of 
Shelley’s birth proved that he has taken an 
abiding place both in English literature and 
in the hearts of the English people. One form 
which that celebration assumed was of an un- 
usual nature. On a Saturday evening many 
notable men of letters in London sat down toa 
banquet in the poet’s honor. The feast of 
reason and the flow of soul were the most im- 
portant elements of this princely festival. It is 
, perhaps possible that the philosophers present 
fared well in other respects, but the food was 
wholly of vegetable products, —no meats, no 
game, no fish found favor with the guests. The 
speeches were brilliant and enthusiastic, tinged 
with the most aggressive and democratic 
thought of the age. The hero of the evening 
‘was extolled. His work as a poet received 
many just and beautiful tributes, and in har- 
mony with the belief of those present, all the 
poet’s excellences were attributed to his aver- 
sion to the fleshly morsels that have not been 
disdained by other poets. 

Now, Shelley was undoubtedly one of the 
greatest lyrical poets of the world. There was 
a personal charm and magnetism about him 
which fascinated all who knew him well, and 
even now, sO many years since his mortal part 
vanished from sight in that treacherous storm 
-on an Italian sea, the mere mention of his name 
has power. But there were many things about 
Shelley which at first seem totally at variance 
with his unselfish, pure, and gracious character. 
It cannot be denied that he sometimes disre- 
garded the strict truth; that he was subject to 
delusions; that his views of duty and of per- 
sonal obligation were sometimes strange and 
perverted; that he was changeable, inconstant, 
and erratic; impulsive and visionary, often pro- 
posing reforms which had no practical value, 
and writing poetry as unsubstantial as the rose 
and violet-tinted clouds. It is true that, after 
all is said against Shelley that can be said, it 
will be found that the balance upon which good 
and evil rest dips far down on the side which 
contgins the qualities which win our admiration 
and respect. And yet is it not reasonable to 
assume that the poet’s physical condition was 
the primary cause of many of his most startling 


idiosyncrasies? He was blessed or cursed 
(whichever way we look at the matter) with a 
peculiarly sensitive, nervous temperament; was 
subject to rapt, excited moods when his mind 
hovered dangerously on the verge which sepa- 
rates perfect sanity from its opposite; and he 
suffered constantly from illness and pain. Is it 
unreasonable to assert that Shelley’s physical 
and intellectual condition, if not directly depend- 
ent upon, was largely influenced by his pecu- 
liar diet ? 

It was not until he left Oxford that Shelley 
became a strict vegetarian, though from his 
youth he strongly objected to the shedding of 
the blood of beast or bird for the purpose of 
obtaining food. His mother, perhaps to 
harden him, insisted on his fishing in the 
streams of his native Sussex; but the imagina- 
tive and poetic boy, who much preferred a soli- 
tary walk under the stars, or a row in his boat 
accompanied only by books, certainly not fish- 
ing lines or hooks, often took the gamekeeper 
with him on the expeditions planned by his 
mother. Shelley would sit in his boat and read 
while the gamekeeper fished for him. The 
spoil would be given to Mrs. Shelley afterward 
as the product of her son’s industry. Later, in 
his Oxford vacations, he hunted to some extent, 
but this was also owing to outward pressure, 
not to any sanguinary propensities. 

We see the good effects of Shelley’s mixed diet 
at Oxford in his, for him, vigorous health. He 
was not troubled by the nervous excitement 
which was so conspicuous later, nor was he 
haunted by those strange hallucinations which 
perplex his different biographers. But Shel- 
ley’s favorite food was, at all times, bread. It 
seemed as if he could live on that alone, without 
complaint or weariness. Sometimes in walking 
through the crowded streets of London, he 
would rush away from his companion’s side, 
dart into a baker’s shop, thence emerge with a 
loaf under his arm, from which he would, as he 
walked, break off pieces, not only to eat him- 
self, but to offer to his friend. If the offer 
were declined, he was both perplexed and sur- 
prised. 

“Do you know,” he said one day to Hogg, 
“such a one does not like bread.” 

In Shelley’s pockets would usually be found 
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the fragments of a loaf, and Hogg tells how a 
circle upon the carpet, clearly defined by an 
ample verge of crumbs, often marked the place 
where he had long sat at his studies, his face 
nearly in contact with his book, greedily 
devouring bread at intervals amidst his pro- 
found abstractions. 

Shelley ate with great relish a queer mixture 
of bread and boiling water called “ Panada.” 
The bread was steeped in the hot water, then 
squeezed, and sprinkled with nutmeg and sugar. 
Tea remained Shelley's favorite to the very end 
of life. In his famous “ Letter to Maria Gis- 
borne,” that poem written in a style which 
Shelley adopted nowhere else, he speaks of 
tea as 

“ The liquor doctors rail at, and which I 
Will quaff in spite of them ; and when we die 


We'll toss up who died first of drinking tea, 
And cry out, ‘ Heads or tails?’ where’er we be.” 


After Shelley became wholly converted to 
vegetarianism, he looked back with horror upon 
his occasional indulgence at Oxford in a glass 


or two of negus. “I ought to have been shot 
for it,” he says. At Newton’s charming vege- 
table dinners, even the water had to be distilled 
before it could be drunk; but when Shelley 
dined in his own house, we fear that Harriet 
Westbrook was scarcely a careful enough 
housekeeper to attend to this important matter 
of distillation. 

Dowden says that when the physiology of the 
poets has been studied we shall perhaps know 
why Wordsworth and Shelley were water- 


drinkers ; why Keats loved an exquisite claret ; 


why Southey soothed himself to sleep with a 
tumbler of domestic currant rum; why Byron 
in his later days craved the more fiery and 
fiercer stimulants. 

Soon after Shelley’s marriage he became a 
vegetarian. Occasional lapses into his former 
habits are recorded. He never was under oath 
to abstain entirely from meats, but, on the 
whole, his life was modelled according to the 
simpler principles which were with him instinc- 
tive. “You do not know,” wrote Harriet to 
Miss Hitchener, “that we have foresworn meat 
and adopted the Pythagorean system. We are 
delighted with it and think it the best thing in 
the world.” But the new converts were neither 


narrow nor intolerant. When a certain friend 
came soon afterward to talk with Bysshe and 
Harriet about virtue, they did not scruple to set 
before her at dinner “a murdered fowl.” 

But alas, alas! for the housekeeping of poor 
Harriet Shelley! It is really surprising that 
Shelley waited till 1814 before he wrote a poem 
about his sad and silent home, his desolated 
hearth. Even a poet must eat, and should he 
believe that he must eat only vegetables or 
cereals, there is all the more reason that they 
shall be prepared so that he may become 
healthy, even if he cannot become wealthy or’ 
wise. It taxed Hogg’s patience to dine with 
the Shelleys, and long years afterward the 
memory of those dinners remained with him 
like a nightmare. They would, indeed, make 
concessions to his coarser taste and place be- 
fore him meats or fish, but oh, how atrociously 
cooked they were! If it were proposed to 
Shelley that he should order dinner, he stood 
aghast in speechless trance; when recovered 
from the outrage to his feelings, “ Ask Har- 
riet,” he would cry, with a desponding, suppli- 
cating mien. The good Harriet herself was no 
proficient in the culinary art. “ Whatever you 
please,” was her ordinary answer. 

“*Whatever you please’ did not produce a 
dainty menu. . . . A leg of coarse mutton boiled 
to rags with half-raw turnips. .. . I dropped 
a hint about a pudding,” continues Hogg, “ but 
Bysshe said dogmatically: ‘A pudding is a 
prejudice.” When supper time arrived the 
only resource these three unfortunate people 
had against total starvation was the baker’s 
shop. 

“We will have some muffins and crumpets 
for tea,” the famished Harriet would say. 

“They will butter them,” Bysshe would 
exclaim, in a voice thrilling with horror. In 
that case comfort was sought in a supply of 
penny buns. 

“Geta shilling’s worth of penny buns, Bysshe,” 
said Harriet. 

“He would rush out with incredible alacrity, 
like a wind god,” says Hogg, “and return in an 
instant with the bag of buns, open at the top, in 
his hand.” 

That Shelley lost so little time in obeying his 
wife’s orders proves that the poet, who, when 
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under the dominion of the ideal, lived upon 
political justice and alluring theories, and as- 
serted that a pudding was a prejudice, had 
yet, under the pressure of hunger, to acknowl- 
edge the terrible power of the material. 
There are other interesting cases where Shel- 
ley’s dominant idealism was forgotten under 
the pressure of a quite natural and excusable 
hunger. When he aroused Mrs. Southey’s 
ire by despising the tea cakes her husband was 
enjoying with so much relish, Shelley did not 
really know how good they were. After he 
himself had devoured plate after plate of these 
same cakes he had to return home and tell 
Harriet with a burst of enthusiasm that they 
must have tea cakes in their menage forever. 
Could Mrs. Southey have foreseen how this act 
of Shelley’s was to render famous her house- 
wifely skill, she might have been less angry 
with the poor, blundering poet. 

Once Shelley so far forgot Pythagoras as to 
partake largely of eggs and bacon at a country 
inn, after a long tramp over the hills. At first 
he refused to taste the dish ordered by his 
companion, but the delectable aroma penetrated 
his senses and he began with a small portion 
held on the end of his fork. He found it good, 
and so he attacked the plate, then called in the 
waiter and ordered more. He repeated this 
till the despondent waiter had to inform him 
that there remained no more bacon in the house. 
Thereupon the poet left in haste, informing 
Harriet on his return home that they must have 
eggs and bacon henceforth forever. 

In 1813 Shelley published that eloquent plea 
on behalf of “ Vegetarianism, — A Vindication 
of Natural Diet.” 

It is just to remember that Shelley was very 
impractical. He totally disregarded times and 
seasons, for he took no thought of dinner-hours, 
would eat only when he was hungry, and then, 
as Trelawny says, would eat much as the birds 
do, if he saw something edible lying about. 
Shelley’s individual case cannot, therefore, be 
cited as an argument either for or against vege- 
tarianism. His case proves only that when he 
yielded to natural impulses and indulged ina 
liberal mixed diet, his health certainly im- 
proved. He wrote to Godwin that his physical 
condition was such that he could not hope for a 


long life. He spoke of his nervousness, of his 
being at the age of nineteen affected by any 
slight fatigue, and so he said he must husband 
his powers. But he really seemed to have very 
little wisdom in hjs care of his personal welfare. 
A few years afterward he wrote to Leigh Hunt 
that he suffered as much as ever from the pain 
in his side ; “ but do not mention this,” he said, 
“for the advocate of a new system of diet is 
held bound to be invulnerable by disease.” 

It would be, of course, absurd to attribute 
the sensitiveness of Shelley’s imagination to 
the fact that he was a vegetarian and a water- 
drinker. Buta careful study of his biography 
will show that his natural sensitiveness was much 
intensified by his disregard of the simplest laws 
of hygiene; that he was the freest from strange 
delusions and thrilling fancies when his friends 
took him in hand and reminded him of the 
claims of his physical nature. When he started 
out on that famous excursion to explore the 
source of the Thames, Shelley was weak and 
pale, but after he had been for some time on the 
water Charles Clairemont wrote to his sister 
that there was a remarkable change in the man- 
ner and in the appearance of the poet. “He 
has now the ruddy, healthy complexion of the 
autumn upon his countenance, and he is twice 
as fat as he used to be.” Peacock attributed 
the change to the fact that he became Shelley’s 
physician for the time and prescribed a salutary 
change in his diet. “He had been living 
chiefly on tea and bread and butter, drinking 
occasionally a sort of spurious lemonade, made 
of some powder in a box, which, as he was 
reading at the time ‘The Tale of a Tub,’ he 
called the powder of pimperlimpimp.” Shelley 
seemed quite willing to take what Peacock told 
him to—three mutton chops, well peppered. 
Other good things followed in the wake of 
these honest, well-disposed chops, and he began 
to be quite a different man. 

We see the fine result of Shelley’s restored 
health and of the manifold impressions derived 
from the beautiful scenery he witnessed during 
this wonderful journey in that great poem 
“ Alastor.” Here Shelley, for the first time, 
showed the hand of the master. 

In the last year of. his life Shelley appeared 
to Trelawny to be strong and vigorous. But 
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Trelawny, as well as Hogg, bore witness to 
the fact that the poet forgot his physical claims 
in his devotion to books, in his zeal, his enthu- 
siasm. 

“T called on him one morning at ten,’ 
Trelawny. “He was in his study with a folio 
open, resting on the broad mantelpiece. He 
had promised to go with me, but now he begged 
to be let off. I then rode to Leghorn, and re- 
turned in the evening to dine with the Shelleys. 
I went into the poet’s room and found him in 
exactly the same position in which I had left 
him in the morning, but looking pale and ex- 
hausted. 

“* Well,’ I said, ‘have you found it?’ 

“Shutting the book, he replied with a deep 
sigh, ‘ No, I have lost it, —I have lost a day.’ 

“«Cheer up, my lad, and come to dinner,’ 
said I. 

“ Putting his long fingers through his masses 
of hair, he answered faintly, ‘ You go; I have 
dined, — late eating does n’t do for me.’ 


J 


Says 


“ «What is this?’ I asked, as I was going out 
of the room, pointing to’one of his bookshelves. 
with a plate upon it. 

“* That,’ — coloring, —‘why, that must be 
my dinner. It’s very foolish. I thought that 
I had eaten it.’” 

It is, therefore, not surprising that with such 
habitual carelessness, taken in connection with 
his peculiar temperament and frail constitution, 
the poet should have been afflicted during those 
last days at Casa Magni with especially fright- 
ful visions when asleep, and strange fancies of 
impending doom, even in his waking hours. 

It is said that Tennyson once tried to follow 
in the footsteps of Shelley, but his enthusiasm 
for the potato gospel quickly passed away. For 
ten weeks, he said, he tried Edward Fitzger- 
ald’s “table of Pythagoras, but felt so chilled 
on the half-spiritual height to which he had 
been exalted that he was glad to get down and 
taste flesh again.” Kenyon West. 


Rocnester, N. Y. 





A PLEA FOR THE NEGLECTED RHETORICAL POOR. 


Great men and great issues always receive 
their share of attention, and do not need to 
have their rights upheld by others; while small 
matters may have to go begging for want of a 
friend to point out their neglected condition. 
This is true not only in social and moral life, 
but also in grammatical and rhetorical regions. 
Nouns and verbs, plots and characterization, 
are always sure of polite consideration; but 
small parts of speech, and the small assistants 
of speech, are not so likely to be respected. 
Hence I would utter a plea for the more com- 
monly neglected rhetorical poor. 

The first class of these is that of conjunctions. 
Writers do not realize what a work these small 
creatures could do if they were only encouraged. 
Emerson usually forgot their existence, and the 
holes in his essays which ought to have been 


filled by them must always be encountered. 
More commonly the wrong ones are called 
upon, and have to fill posts the duties of which 
they cannot perform. How often a dark para- 
graph would be illuminated if the “ buts,” and 
“ands,” and “fors” might exchange places! 
When the careful reader comes to a “ but,” he 
takes a mental jump to the other side of the 
road which he has been travelling, and if, when 
he has reached it, he finds that he is on the 
opposite side from the train of thought, he is. 
likely not only to be disgusted, but frequently to- 
miss the train altogether. 

Of a still lower social order, and far more 
flagrantly neglected, is the race of punctuation 
marks. Here the poor printers have to make 
sure that there are no blank spaces, but fre- 
quently the selection of officiating marks is left 
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to them, and when it is not, the result may be 
no better. No one who reads many letters or 
manuscripts fails to observe that the average 
penman has one or (when unusually extrava- 
gant )two mysterious hieroglyphics at his com- 
mand, which are brought out whenever a punc- 
tuation mark is called for, and warranted to 
defy investigation as to which particular point 
they represent. It is the intellectual connec- 
tion of these neglected creatures which makes 
them of importance; and it is hard to see howa 
writer can have proper commas and semi-colons 
in his brains, if they do not demand to be repre- 
sented on paper. Just as a good reader will 
take a mental jump at sight of a “ but,” so he 
will assume the proper attitude when com- 
manded by a punctuation mark. A comma 
tells him to keep moving, but if he finds no 
adjoining phrase whither he can move, the sen- 
sation is the same as when one tries in the dark 
to step up to an extra stair which is not there. 

Nearly allied to these families of the neg- 
lected poor are the Paragraphs, and (in techni- 
cal works ) the paragraph numbers and headings. 


One cannot help thinking that these matters 
also are left largely to the compositor or proof- 
reader, when he considers the dismembered 
ideas, mutilated arguments, and cruelly sepa- 
rated families of sentences which lie pitifully 
scattered on the pages of literature. These 
things are not unimportant; these neglected 
poor, like all neglected poor, throw curses after 
those who pass them by. Every one knows 
what an effect Dickens could produce by the 
sudden use of a capital letter, and how De 
Maupassant’s paragraphing sometimes tells 
more than his words. Every student, at least, 
knows how he is forced to go through text- 
books and make for himself abstracts of their 
contents, because the authors seem blissfully 
ignorant of the fact that their ideas have lawful 
and orderly connection with one another. 

The moral whereof is this: All ye who write, 
think on the poor, whom ye have always with 
you in dictionary and grammar, ready to give 
help in return for consideration, and to bring 
rhetorical blessings to their friends. 

R. Macdonald Alden. 


PHILaApevpuiA, Penn. 





THE “ DAYS OF CHILDOCRACY” IN LITERATURE. 


In one of those pleasant New England stories 
by Miss Sedgwick, whose village sketches de- 
lighted readers of a past generation, the crisis 
for which lovers of the romantic are looking is 
assisted by the comments and criticisms of a 
little girl. Alice is what it is now fashionable to 
call in French, ua enfant terrible, — better 
known in New England vernacular as “a hateful 
child.” The author says: “F. was evidently 
becoming annoyed with the little girl’s sallies, 
—I dare not say impertinences,—and who 
dares to check a child in these days of childoc- 
racy?” 

Presumably a word of the author’s own coin- 
ing, and open to criticism as not formed accord- 
ing to the acknowledged rules of word building, 
perhaps never used again, “childocracy” is yet 


the expressive name of a form of authority well 
known as far back as the days of Themistocles. 

The lament over the follies of children and 
the errors of parents is nothing new, — lovers of 
the old times (always the “good” old times) 
did, and do, and will grieve over the want 
of judgment and the decay of discipline; 
but these are questions for educators, — the 
writer may look with interest on the “days 
of childocracy ” in literature. 

In ancient writings, children make but small 
appearance. Virgil gives them no place in the 
Elysian Fields, but the first sounds that reached 
the ear of Eneas in his visit to the under-world 
were the wail of little children, and next — sug- 
gestive order— arose the cries of those con- 
demned here to an unjust death. 
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Occasionally those “human buds of prom- 
ise ” are mentioned in letters or epitaph in lov- 
ing words, — but it was reserved for Christianity 
to give them a place and a character. 

In modern days, till recently, the “grown- 
ups” had literature generally to themselves; 
but now children, from the baby, ignorant of 
letters, to those standing 


“* Where the brook and river meet,” 


all have their own books, their history, their 
poetry, their magazines, their novels. The stiff 
little mortals of the juvenile books of an earlier 
generation have gone, passed on to the “ Land 
of the Hereafter,” following their grown-up 
friends in hoop-skirts and wigs, and in the 
nursery literature of to-day we have many of 
the genuine children of modern time, the 
slangy, the fun-loving, the careless, and the 
thoughtful; and although the former type, “ too 
good for this world,” does now and then appear, 
it is not, of necessity, destined to an early grave. 

But the precocious child of to-day’s stories 
usually appears in the guise of a preternaturally 
sharp business character, all whose ventures 
prosper, and who, by the mysterious exercise of 
some talent hitherto unsuspected by unobserv- 
ant relatives, lifts mortgages from the home- 
stead, and surprises care-worn relatives and 
perplexed guardians with bank books and gov- 
ernmemt bonds. 

Many children’s books are written too obvi- 
ously with a purpose. A writer on education 
recommends that a desire for the comfort and 
welfare of the children of a family should 
underlie all the arrangements made by the 
adults. Only those guests should be invited 
whose manners would furnish worthy example, 
whose conversation would be instructive. No 
books unsuitable to the young should be 
brought into the house, whatever may be the 
temptation to the elders,—yet, though this 
thought should be the moving spring of action, 
the children themselves should never be allowed 
to suspect that they were of so much import- 
ance. The first object of thought, the main- 
spring by which all the domestic machinery is 
moved, is tc be perfectly ignorant of the moving 
influence! Apparently the writer is not familiar 
with “little men and women,” at least it is evi- 


dent that, though she may not over-rate their 
importance, she at least undervalues their 
intelligence. 

But, however it may be in life, whether they 
are, or are not, the first object of thought, it is 
often in books not written for them, but where 
they take a subordinate place, that the most in- 
teresting children are found. To mention 
a few among many: who more interesting 
among Sir Charles Danvers’ friends than little 
Molly, who sympathized so tenderly with the 
disappointed uncle’s aching heart? —she had 
felt just so herself — “it was the little green 
pears.” Who wou!d willingly part with Mary 
Fenwick’s little friends? How the light of the 
story goes out with Gill's short life ! 

What delightful children appear in Howells’ 
stories. In his “Indian Summer” is either 
Imogen or her rival as charming as Effie? I 
suspect many a reader is better pleased with 
the autumnal romance as securing to Effie the 
father she would so gladly have chosen, than 
as giving back the old lover to her mother. 

But no hand is more skilful in depicting chil- 
dren than that of Hawthorne. Witness the 
tender touches of little Annie’s ramble, of the 
gentle boy, the living flowers of Tanglewood, 
listening to those old tales that have charmed 
the Earth since the days of her own babyhood. 
The children of his books are genuine flesh and 
blood, full of childhood’s pranks and capers, yet 
not devoid of that insight which belongs of 
right to those who had not 


“ Forgot the glories he hath known, 
And that imperial palace whence he came.” 


What an idea he suggests of the grim lives of 
the adults when he shows us the little Bos- 
tonians disporting themselves in the street, 
“playing at scourging Quakers, scalping In- 
dians, or in freaks of imitative witchcraft.” 
Enthusiastic admirers of the olden time have 
questioned the probability of such amusements, 
but we are told in the sober pages of history 
that when the heresies of Mistress Hutchinson 
had shaken all the colony, the children entered 
with a zeal worthy of their elders into the con- 
test, and squabbled with their comrades over 
the questions of works and faith. Small won- 
der if in play they imitated the most impressive 
scenes of the time. 
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Poor Miss Pyncheon’s voracious customer, 
Ned Higgins, who made his own small person 
a menagerie of gingerbread animals, is a child 
of prose, a sharp urchin of the street. But 
none excels the portraiture of little Pearl, 
sweet as the rose, changeable as the wind, now 
Joving and consoling, now probing with her 


baby-touch the darkest and deepest mysteries 
of her mother’s heart, charming, but weird and 
uncanny, as befitted one who “owed her exis- 
tence to a broken law.” 


Pamela McArthur Cole. 


East BrRIDGEWATER, Mass. 





ARE EDITORS TO BLAME? 


“He didn’t read my manuscript at all!” ex- 
-claims the author, whose “ valued contribution ” 
has been declined with thanks so promptly that 
the contributor feels more deeply aggrieved 
than if the editor had kept the manuscript for 
months. 

“Well, why should he?” a more experienced 
contributor might ask. “ Of course, it is gener- 
ally understood that he can use unsolicited 
manuscripts if they are good, and is willing to 
have them sent to him for examination; but did 
he ever ask you to send him anything, or prom- 
ise to read everything that he might receive? 
Some periodicals, the Forum, for example, are 
made up almost altogether of contributions 
ordered from specialists by the editor on sub- 
jects selected by him, and seldom print unso- 
licited contributions of any kind. Why should 
the editor of the Forum, then, be expected to 
read a given manuscript sent to him without 
solicitation, when a mere glance at the title of 
it shows him that he does not want it, or, in 
case the title is attractive, if perusal of the 
first page gives evidence that the treatment of 
the subject is inadequate ?” 

The salaries of manuscript readers are an 
important item in the expenses of every large 
publishing-house or periodical. The Century, 
for example, receives nearly 10,000 manuscripts 
every year, and the cost, as well as the labor of 
caring for them, is inevitably large. ‘Ihe limita- 
tions of the magazine are such that only a very 
few of these manuscripts can be used in any 
«case. Is it reasonable, then, to say that the 


editor of the Century or his assistants should 
read religiously through every one of these 
10,000 manuscripts to make absolutely sure that 
no obscure gem is overlooked or that no injus- 
tice to the author may be done? Is it not 
manifest that the editor is called upon only to 
give such examination to unsolicited manu- 
scripts as may be consistent with his own in- 
terests, and that if he should try to do more 
than that, out of regard for the feelings of his 
contributors, his own interests would seriously 
suffer ? 

It is a mistaken idea that an editor has any 
responsibility toward the unsolicited contribu- 
tor, beyond that of caring for his manuscript 
while it is in his possession and of returning it, 
in case the necessary stamps are sent with it, 
as soon as he has decided that it is unsuitable 
for his purpose. 

Some editors may encourage young genius, 
and most editors do give to their contributors 
much gratuitous assistance and advice, but no 
writer has a right to expect any editor to do 
anything of the kind. As for patiently reading 
all the manuscripts that are submitted to him, 
if any editor should do it, he would have no 
time left in which to do his proper work. 

In a word, when an editor is overstocked, or 
sees at a glance that an article submitted is not 
likely to be what he wants, it is simply unreas- 
onable for the author of it to expect that he 
should read it through. 

Edward L. White. 


Brook yn, N. Y. 
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Short, practical articles on any topic con- 
nected with literary work are always wanted 
for THE WRITER. Literary people are invited 
especially to send in suggestions for the “ Help- 
ful Hints” department, and items of information 
about any literary work on which they may be 
engaged. The chief object of THE WRITER is 
to be a magazine of mutual help for authors, 
and its pages are always open for anything 
practical which may tend in this direction. 
Bits of personal experience, suggestions regard- 
ing methods, and ideas for making literary 
work easier or more profitable are especially 
desired. Articles must be short, because the 
magazine is small. 


* 
* * 


A sheet of paper seventy-two inches wide and 
nearly eight miles long was manufactured re- 
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cently. Those who have a taste for mathe- 
matics might amuse themselves by figuring out 
how long it would take a newspaper writer to 
cover such a sheet of paper in the course of his 
daily work, assuming that he does the ordinary 
active newspaper worker's average stint of a 
column — say, thirty “ takes ” of 5 x 8 manuscript 
paper —a day. 
* , * 

The immediate effect of the “ hard times” on 
the business of authorship is seen in the unwill- 
ingness of editors to buy more manuscripts than 
are actually necessary, and, in many cases, in a 
tendency to reduce rates of payment for the 
manuscripts that are bought. Another effect, 
which is not so manifest to writers now, will be 
brought to their attention later on, and with 
much more pleasant results. The “hard times,” 
in a word, are compelling periodical publishers. 
now to economize in many cases by using the 
accumulation of manuscripts that they have om 
hand, and are driving some of the weaker publi- 
cations to the wall. Although authors may suf- 
fer now, however, later on they will profit 
from the present stringency. The stock of 
accumulated manuscripts cannot last for any 
great length of time, and when it is gone editors. 
will buy more liberally than before, both for 
immediate and for future needs. Moreover, the 
suspension of the weaker publications will’ 
strengthen those that are left, and will generally 
clear the atmosphere. In the mean time 
authors are to be congratulated that their 
business is not more unpleasantly affected by: 
dull times in business circles, and especially 
that, while the smaller periodicals are econo- 
mizing, there are so many publications of the 
first class that are apparently buying as many 
manuscripts and paying as high prices for them, 
as usual, to all appearances not being troubled 
in any way by the general business depression: 
that exists. 

«* 

As for the book trade, it is practically useless. 
just now to offer an ordinary book manuscript. 
to publishers. Hardly any new books are being’ 
issued at the present time, and those that are 
coming out are chiefly books that were con-. 
tracted for before the hard times cameon. The 
present state of affairs in the book trade can~ 
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not last very long, however, and when the dull 
times are past every one will be better off on 
account of them, as in the case of writers for 
periodicals, and for substantially the same 
reasons. W. B- H. 





> 


QUERIES. 


{ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics will be 
answered in this department. Questions must be brief, and 
of general interest. Questions on general topics should be 
directed elsewhere. } 


Some writers declare that it is proper to use 
the sign § at the opening of every paragraph in 
a manuscript; others, that an indentation is all 
that is required. Which method is most used 
by writers in general ? T. R. H. 

[ In typewritten copy, and in manuscript legi- 
bly written with the pen, an indentation ofa half- 
inch or an inch is all that is required at the 
beginning of each paragraph. If the copy is 
not legibly written, or if the indentation is not 
as deep as half an inch, the paragraph mark 
({) is required in addition. Many writers use 
the paragraph mark in every case, and some go 
further still, and use both a § at the end of one 
paragraph and another at the beginning of the 
paragraph that follows. In writing a series of 
short notes, — like the “ News and Notes” of 
THE WRITER, for instance,—this custom is 
quite general. The advantage of it is that it 
makes the copy plainer for the printer; and 
every one who has dealt much with printers 
knows that it is impossible to make manuscript 
too plain. — w. H. H. } 


How should I address a letter to the French 
Academy ? A. T. F. 

[ A letter to the French Academy may be 
addressed: “M. Camille Doucet, Perpetual 
Secretary of the Académie Frangaise, Paris, 
France.”—W. H. H. ] 


I observe that THE WRITER uses the abbre- 
viation “Calif.” for California. Is not the 
“Cal.” used by the post-office department bet- 
ter? There is no danger of its being mistaken 
for the ‘“‘ Colo.” of Colorado, or for the abbrevi- 
ation of any of the other State names. R. J. B. 


[ “ Calif.” is better than “ Cal.” as an abbrevi- 
ation for California, because “Cal.,” while it 
cannot ordinarily be mistaken for “ Colo.,” may 


be mistaken for “Col.,” which is a common ab- 
breviation for Colorado. “ Calif.” and “ Colo.” 


are unmistakable abbreviations, and the post- 
office department, as well as everybody else, 
will do well to use both of them.— w. H. H. ] 


On page 59 of Luce’s “Writing for the 
Press” I find this sentence, under the heading, 
“Errors of Arrangement”: “Carrera died on 
the same day that President Lincoln was shot, 
and was buried with great pomp.” The itali- 
cised words are said to be misplaced. Would 
the correct placing be: “On the same da 
that President Lincoln was shot, Carrera died, 
and was buried with great pomp”? Would it 
sound better to say Carrera was buried with 
great pomp the day he died, or to use a comma 
after shot, in the first sentence, leaving the 
sense natural, 7. ¢., that while Carrera died on 
that particular day, he was buried later? It 
certainly cannot be that Carrera died and was 
buried with great pomp on the same day that 
President Lincoln was shot. Every young 
writer should own a copy of “ Writing for the 


Press.” G. W. S. 

[ The sentence might be written: “Carrera 
died the day President Lincoln was shot, and 
was buried with great pomp.” It would be 
better to divide the statement into two sen- 
tences — one telling of the death, the other of 
the burial. — w. H. H. ] 


I should like to know the opinion of THE 
WRITER and of Arthur Fosdick, whose article 
in the December number has prompted this 
question, if it is necessary, in adopting a pseu- 
donym, to reveal the true name to a publisher 
or an editor. I do not mean in the case of 
anonymous communications, but when it is de- 
sired to cover the real, by an assumed, name. 

L. H. F. 

[ The editor of THE WRITER and Mr. Fos- 
dick are agreed that when a writer adopts a 
pseudonym he will generally do well to put his 
real name and address also upon his manu- 
script. He may stipulate that only the pseudo- 
nym shall appear in print, but for certain pur- 
poses of business correspondence, including 
the sending of the possibly non-essential, but 
still convenient, check, it is well that the editor 
should know the real name and address of his. 
contributor. Sometimes an author may desire 
to conceal his identity even from editors and 
publishers. In that case, he may accomplish 
his object most conveniently and effectively by 
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dealing through a responsible agency like The 
Writer’s Literary Bureau. — w. H. H. ] 





THE SCRAP BASKET. 


I should like to inquire whether any one who 
has read Harold Frederic’s delightful romance, 
“In the Valley,” felt hurried at its close, or, 
rather, felt that the author had been hurried, 
and at a loss as to the disposition of his charac- 
ters at the end of the story? I must confess to 
a slight feeling of disappointment in the clos- 
ing pages. Did Mr. Frederic really hurry it 
through at the last, or was it my fancy ? 

M. E. P. 

AMSTERDAM, N, Y. 

“An Author’s Confession,” in the January 
WRITER, amused me greatly, because, if I did 
not know better, I might take it for my own, so 
exactly does it correspond with an experience 
of mine — little poem, dear little auntie, and all. 
Even that expression, “ Now, I call that real 
pretty,” is an exact duplicate of my aunt’s com- 
ment. Can Persis Darrow have been under the 
piazza when I read it to her, some five or six 
years ago? And the “Why don’t you get it 
printed?” and the reason why, too! Dear me! 
How many have heard that question asked! 


M. E. P. 
AmMsTerDaAM, N. Y. 
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THE USE AND MISUSE OF WORDS. 


( Brief, pointed, practical paragraphs discussing the use and 
misuse of words and phrases will be printed in this department. 
All readers of THe Writer are invited to contribute to it. 
“Contributions are limited to 400 words ; the briefer they are, the 
better. | 


The Birthday Question. — If it is true( and 
I think no one disputes it ), as was lately said in 
THE WRITER, that “a person can have but one 
birthday,” z. ¢., the day on which he enters this 
world, what is the propriety of saying that the 
day he is seventy is his seventy-first birthday ? 
The day which is annually celebrated by loving 
friends, or solemnly remembered by the friend- 
less solitary, is an anniversary, and if the day 
he is a year old is his first, so, counting on, the 
day he is seventy is his seventieth anniversary. 
The statement that Miss Yonge received an 
album from her admiring readers on her seven- 


tieth birthday means that the gift was sent on 

her seventieth birthday anniversary. It is an 

elliptical phrase, —like many others in daily 

use,— no more a misunderstanding or mistake 

than the phrases, “the year 1894,” “seven 

o’clock,” and others. Cc 
East BripGewaTer, Mass. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 





PHoToGRAPHY INDooRS AND Out. A book for amateurs. 
By Alexander Black. 240 pp. Cloth, $1.25. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 1894. 

The opening chapters of Mr. Black’s book, 
telling in popular style of the early history of 
photography, are as interesting as anovel. The 
author has the faculty of making pictures with 
the pen as well as with the camera, and his 
story of Porta’s invention of the camera 
obscura, the first pictures of silver, the work of 
Schulze, Scheele, Wedgewood, Talbot, Niépce, 
Daguerre, and other pathfinders, down to the 
public announcement of the production of the 
daguerreotype in August, 1839, and of the won- 
derful improvements made in photography since 
that day, cannot fail to fascinate any reader, it is 
told in such an entertaining way. Beyond that, 
the book is a practical treatise on modern pho- 
tography, full of useful hints and suggestions 
for making artistic pictures, explaining the 
chemistry of photography enough so that the 
amateur may know what he is doing with his 
pans and his solutions, and closing with tables 
of weights and measures and various formulas, 
together with an explanation of certain photo- 
graphic terms. Mr. Black is an expert amateur 
photographer, having been formerly president 
of the department of photography in the Brook- 
lyn institute, and his training as an art critic 
enables him to give many useful suggestions 
about making photographs that shall be artistic 
as well as permanent. A number of half-tone 
illustrations scattered through the book both 
teach and warn by conspicuous example. 

W. H. H. 

Tue AmericaAN ANNUAL OF PHOTOGRAPIIY AND PHOTO- 
GrapuHic Times ALMANAC FoR 1894. Edited by W. I. 
Lincoln Adams. 396 pp. Paper, 50 ce:ts. New York: 
The Scovill & Adams Co. 1894. 

Nobody who has been long interested in 
photography needs to be told what “The 
American Annual of Photography” is. It is 
one of the first books that every amateur is 
sure to get interested in, and the annual issue 
of which he is sure to await expectantly. It 
is a summary, in short, of the advance made in 
the art of photography during the year, being 
made up chiefly of short articles by many 
different contributors, telling what they have 
learned by experiment and by experience, and 
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giving innumerable hints and “dodges” for 
effective photographic work. For instance, in 
the 1894 issue are articles on “ Doubles — 
How to Make Them,” “ Chalk-plate Engrav- 
ing for Photographers,” “ Photographing Snow 
Scenes,” “ Vignetting for Landscapes,” “On a 
Certain Dark-room,” “Electric Light for the 
Dark-room,” “A Thorough Print-washer,” 
“Picture Frames and Mats,” “ Photographs 
of the Window Side of Rooms,” “ Amateur 
Home Portraiture,” and scores of other contri- 
butions on topics equally interesting to all who 
use the camera. Following these are more 
than eighty-closely printed pages of standard 
formulas and useful recipes. In addition, 
there are long lists of camera clubs, new books 
on photography published during the year, and 
other matters of record and reference, while the 
book is illustrated with from twenty-five to 
thirty pictures, all of the most artistic kind. 
W. H. H. 

Amateur Puorocrapuy. A practical guide for the beginner. 

By W. I. Lincoln Adams. cond edition. go pp. Paper, 

so cents. New York. The Baker & TaylorCo. 1893. 

Mr. Adams is the editor of the Photographic 
Times, “ The American Annual of Photography,” 
“The Photographic Instructor,” etc., and he 
is wholly competent to write as an expert on 
photographic subjects. His “ Amateur Photog- 
raphy” is a book for beginners in the science 
of picture-taking, and its special merit consists 
in the clearness with which his directions re- 
garding the various processes are given. 

W. H. H. 


PHoToGRAPHY AT NIGHT. >: C. Duchochois. 


108 pp. 
Paper, $1.00. New York: 
1893. 


e Scovill & Adams Company. 


Photography by artificial light has been made 
so easy and there is so much pleasure in it 
that a book devoted expressly to the subject 
will be generally welcomed. Mr. Duchochois 
thoroughly understands what he is talking 
about, and his book contains almost everything 
that is known about flashlight photography up 
to the present time, but study is required on 
the part of the non-expert reader in many cases 
to get at the full meaning of what he says. 
The author himself recognizes this fact, saying 
at the beginning of the final chapter: “This 
book has not been written for those who do 
not know the rudiments of the art.” Those 
who are sufficiently well-informed to follow 
him intelligently, however, will find in the 
volume many useful hints. W. H. H. 

A Japangse InTeR1or. By Alice Mabel Bacon. 272 pp. 

Cloth, $1.25. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, 1893. 

Miss Bacon’s first book, “ Japanese Girls and 
Women,” was so entertaining that this new 
volume, made up from her letters home during 
a fifteen-months’ residence in Japan, beginnin 
in 1888, will find an audience already prejudice 


strongly in its favor. The author went to 
Japan to become a teacher in a Tokio school 
for girls of noble families, and during her stay 
there lived in a house half Japanese and half 
foreign, associating intimately with the most 
refined and cultivated of Japanese women, and 
having every opportunity to see and stud 
Japanese home life. The letters from which 
she has made up the present book are a daily 
chronicle of events, sights, and impressions, and 
picture life among the Japanese from a point 
of view which the ordinary foreign visitor 
cannot reach. “A Japanese Interior” and 
“Japanese Girls and Women” together give 
the best idea that it is possible to obtain of 
modern home life in Japan. W. H. H. 
Tue Lover’s Lexicon. By Frederick Greenwood. 
Cloth, $1.50. New York: Macmillan & Co. 1894 
“The Lover’s Lexicon” is described by its 
author as “a handbook for novelists, play- 
wrights, philosophers, and minor poets; but 
especially for the enamoured.” Its plan in- 
volves a series of essays on words connected 
with the affections, beginning with “ abhor- 
rence” and ending with “wife.” The essays 
are short, usually from one to three pages in 
length. ‘The enamoured,” however, are much 
more likely to be interested in each other than 
in Mr. Greenwood’s work. W. H. H. 
Tue Book or THe Farr. An historical and descriptive pres- 
entation of the world’s science, art, and industry, as viewed 
through the Columbian Exposition at Chicago in 1893. B 


y 
va Howe Bancroft. Parts IV., V., VI., VII., and 


Francisco: The Bancroft Company. 1894. 


The high standard set by both author and 
publishers in the first parts of the sumptuous 
Bancroft “ Book of the Fair” is fully main- 
tained as the succeeding parts are issued. The 
unusual quality of the work is evident at a 
see, to any one who glances through the 

road and handsome pages. The artistic ex- 
cellence of the illustrations, the attractiveness 
of the heavy plate paper, the good taste shown 
in the printing of the work, and the literary 
skill with which it has been written combine to 
make the book in all respects worthy of its sub- 
ject,—the greatest exposition that the world 

as ever seen. 

Part IV. continues the description and illus- 
tration of the government and administration 
departments, and begins the interesting chap- 
ter on the manufactures of the United States, 
as they were exemplified in the great manu- 
factures’ building. All the important exhibits 
are adequately described, and scores of the 
finest half-tone illustrations, equal in all respects 
to the photographs from which they were repro- 
duced, show the contents of the building and 
the great structure itself, both inside and out. 

In Part V. the chapter on American manu- 
factures is concluded, and the chapter on for- 
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eign manufactures is begun. The pictures of 
exhibits are exceptionally fine. 

Part VI. concludes the description and illus- 
tration of the foreign manufactures exhibits, 
and begins Chapter X., devoted to the depart- 
ment of liberal arts. The liberality with which 
the work is illustrated is shown by the fact that 
there are three full-page pictures and 112 
smaller pictures in the forty pages of this 
number. 

In Part VII. the chapter on liberal arts is 
finished, and the woman’s department is taken 
up. The pictures of laces shown in this part 
are wonderfully clear and delicate, and the 
progress made by women in the arts and 
sciences is illustrated in detail. 

Part VIII. opens with a further account of 
the wonders that were gathered together in the 
woman’s building, and begins a lavishly illus- 
trated account of the exhibits in machinery 
hall. 

The “ Book of the Fair” will be completed in 
twenty-five parts, and will comprise in all 1,000 
imperial folio pages. It is a pleasure to learn 
that financially, as well as otherwise, the work 
is an assured success, more than 100,000 sub- 
scriptions having already been sent in to the 
publishers. W. H. H. 
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HELPFUL HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 





Printed Noteheads for Authors.—I find it 
useful to have printed noteheads for my busi- 
ness correspondence. They do not cost much, 
and they are convenient in dealing with editors 
and publishers. They are very simple — just 
plain half-sheets of note paper with my name 
and address printed in light-faced Gothic type 
in the upper left-hand corner, in some such style 
as this: — 

Joun JAMES JONES, 
JONESVILLE, ALABAMA. 
34 Jones STREET. 
It is in bad taste, I think, to have anything like 
“Special Writer” or “Literary Journalist” 
printed with the address, but it is convenient 
to have the address printed, because it saves 
writing, and print is more legible than penman- 


ship. L. O. S. 
New Haven, Conn. 


A Chatelaine Note-book.— Among the “de- 
vices ” with which THE WRITER is teeming, I 
find none that meets my needs in one very es- 
sential respect. Being of the feminine persua- 
sion, I lack that one great convenience which 





stamps the superiority of the reporter of the 
genus male — pockets. A man can carry his 
pencils in a vest pocket — yea, even a foun- 
tain pen will retain its uprightness, and, there- 
fore, its ink, in his care. But we women 
who have tried it know to our cost, literally, 
the results of putting such a pen into our 
pockets, while cloaks render its position in a 
“holder” pinned to the dress waist an uncom- 
fortable one. Then a man can have note-books 
galore; for is he not furnished with indefinite 
opportunities for carrying them, in pockets in 
front and pockets behind, pockets to the 
right and the left, pockets below, and pockets 
above. If one fails him, there are others at 
his call. But a woman —if she has a pocket, it 
is likely to be un-get-at-able ; and if she is not 
dressed with a reasonable regard to the prevail- 
ing style, no paper will send her on its missions. 
What is she to do, unless she burdens her 
hands with said materials? and then, on a rainy 
day, for instance, how can she carry an 
umbrella? No, we need a note-book that can 
be hung ona chatelaine hook, that will carry 
note-papers for all our needs, and pencils or 
pens, as well, and, moreover, one that can be 
used as a tablet for writing, and, though laid 
aside when not in service, can be brought into 
instant and convenient use at need. I see it 
“in my mind’s eye,” this much-to-be-desired 
combination. If some one does not hurry to 
invent it for me, I hereby give notice that I 
shall do it for myself, for the present state of 
affairs is too inconvenient for women journal- 


ists. A. M. G. 
Oak Park, IIl. 
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LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 





{The publisher of Tus Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
—the amount being in each case the price of the periodical, 
with postage added. Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies containing the articles mentioned 
in the list will confer a favor if they will mention Tuk Writer 
when they write.] 


Literary Menpicancy. Lifpincott's Magazine (28 c.) for 
March. 

Tue Duty or Epucatep Men in A Democracy. E. L. 
Godkin. Forum (28 c. ) for March. 

Lowett tn His Latrers. John W. Chadwick. Forum 
(28 c. ) for March. 
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Francis ParKMAN. With portrait. James Schouler. Har- 
ward Graduates’ Magazine ( 53 c. ) for March. 

Pronggrs OF SouTHeRN Literature. S. A. Link. Mew 
Lingland Magazine (28 c. ) for March. 

Joun Ruskin aT Home. M. H. Spielmann. McClure’s 
Magazine (18 c.) for March. 

Proressor TyNDALL. Herbert Spencer. With portraits. 
McClure’s Magazine (18 c. ) for March. 

Tue AuTHor anv His Book. The Point of View. Scrid- 
ner’s Magazine ( 28 c.) for March. 

Dramatic Criticism. Bram Stoker. North American 
Review (53 ¢ ) for March. 

Recent IMPROVEMENTS IN Pusiic Lisrarigs. E. C. 
Hovey. North American Review (53 c. ) for March. 

Lorp Byron AND THE Greek Patriots. Rev. Henry 
Hayman, D.D. Harper's Monthly (38 c.) for February. 

BenjAMIN FRANKLIN. Brander Matthews. St. Nicholas 
(25 c ) for February. 

Tue Deap-Letrer Orrice. Patti Lyle Collins. St. Nicho- 
las ( 25 c.) for February. 

Laurens AtmA-Tapema. With portrait. Ellen Gosse. 
Century (38 c. ) for February. 

Criticism AND CuLtTure., James Russell Lowell. Cen- 
tury (38 c.) for February 

Lincotn’s GettyspurG Appress. With fac-simile of the 
original manuscript. John G. Nicolay. Century (38 c.) for 
Febuuary. 

Tue Ricuts or Unknown Avutuors. Century (38 c.) for 
February. 

Rev. Emory J. Haynes, D. D. With portrait. Journalist 
{13 c.) for February 17. 

Freverick M. Somers. Alfred Balch. Journalist ( 13.) 
for February 17. 

Constance Fenimore Wootson. With portrait. Henry 
Mills Alden. Harfer’s Weekly ( 13 c. ) for February 3. 

THe OrRiGINAL oF SwHerRtock Homes. Harper's 
Weekly (13. ¢.) for February 3. 

GeorGce Wituram Cups. With portrait. Talcott Wil- 
liams. Harper's Weekly (13 c. ) for February 1o. 

Davip Duptey Figtp. With portrait. Harper's Weekly 
(13 c. )for February 17 

Junttan Racpu. With portrait. Harper's Weekly ( 13 ¢. ) 
for February 24. 

Constance Fenimore Wootson. With portrait. Mar- 
garet E. Sangster. Harfer’s Bazar ‘13 c.) for February 3. 

REMINISCENCES OF GeorGE WiLL1aAM CHILDS AND His 
Home at Wootton. Mary Wager Fisher. Harper's 
Bazar (13 c.) for February 17. 

Constance Fentmore Wootson. With portrait. 
Graphic (13 c. ) for February ro. 

Grorce MacDonatp. With portrait. Chicago Graphic 
(13 c.) for February 24. 

LITERATURE FOR CHILDREN. John Habberton. Mew York 
Ledger (8c ) for February 17. 

Prorgssor TyNDALL. Professor Huxley. Reprinted from 
Nineteenth Century in Littell’s Living Age (21 c.) for Febru- 
ary 3. 

Cuinese Portry in EnGutsn Verse. Herbert A. Giles. 
Reprinted from Nineteenth Century in Littell’s Living Age 
(21 c.) for February 10. 

Tue Earty Lire or Pepys. C. H. Firth. Reprinted 
from. Macmillan’s Magazine in Littell’s Living Age (21 c.) 
for February 17. 

BgGINNINGS OF AMERICAN Dramatic Literature. Paul 
‘Leicester Ford. New England Magazine (28 c. )for February. 


Chicago 


Patmer Cox AND THE Brownies. Fannie Ratti. S¢. 
Nicholas for January. 


AmBrose Bierce. With portrait. /nland Printer (23 c. ) 
for February. 
> 


NEWS AND NOTES. 





An interesting public document is a pam- 
phlet on “ The Spelling Reform,” by Professor 
Francis A. March, president of the Spelling 
Reform Association, which has just been issued 
by the National Bureau of Education. It is a 
revision and enlargement of the author's pam- 
phlet published by the Bureau of Education in 
1881. An appendix gives a long list of amended 
spellings recommended by the Philological So- 


ciety of London and the American Philological 
Association. 


“Droch,” the name signed to many of the 
book reviews in Life, is the pseudonym of 
Robert Bridges, assistant editor of Scribner’s 
Magazine. The series of clever literary 
studies in dialogue form which he has recently 
contributed to Zzfe will be published soon in 
book form by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Toilettes (New York) for April is already 
out, most attractively illustrated with spring 
novelties in fashions, embracing designs by 
Worth, Felix, and other famous fashion artists. 


In the April number of S¢. Nicholas will 
begin a new serial, entitled “Jack Ballister’s 
Fortunes,” by Howard Pyle, which will run for 
more than a year. 


The Evangelist relates that, when somebody 
once asked Dr. Philip Schaff how he was able 
to accomplish so much literary work, he replied, 
laughingly: “Oh, that’s easy. You must get 
up early, and sit up late, and keep awake all 
day.” 

Alphonse Daudet says: “It often happens 
that letters from foreign countries are ad- 
dressed to me at the French Academy, in the 
supposition that I am one of its members. 
These letters are almost always returned to 
the post-office, with the remark, ‘Unknown 
to the French Academy,’ written on the en- 
velope. There is no harm in this, since the 
post-office knows where to send my corre. 
spondence. But the formula is droll. I have 
often given evidence of its authenticity.” 
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Mrs. Humphry Ward has returned to Lon- 
don to superintend the publication of her new 
book, which is to appear early in March. 


The death of R. M. Ballantyne will come as 
a shock to all boys, young and old, for whom 
he has been writing stories since 1848, when he 
was but twenty-three years of age, though he 
had already been residing for six years in the 
Hudson Bay country. 


Mrs. Isabella Bird Bishop, the traveller, has 
just started upon another journey, although she 
is now sixty years old. She is at present 
crossing the United States on her way to 
Vancouver, whence she is to sail for Japan. 
Whether she goes farther will depend upon 
her health. She owns a pretty cottage in Scot- 
land, and there she spent last summer and 
autumn in thoroughly mastering the technique 
of photography in preparation for her journey. 
She will now be able to illustrate her own 
books. 


The Godey Publishing Co., of New York, 
made an assignment February 8 for the benefit 
of its creditors. The assignee, Benjamin S. 
Harmon, announces that a syndicate is being 
formed for the purpose of purchasing the plant 
and good will of Godey’s Magazine, and the pub- 
lication of it with new capital and improved 
facilities. In the mean time the March num- 
ber is being printed. 


In an interesting article on “ Photography 
and Law” in the February number of the 
American Amateur Photographer (New York ) 
it is stated that Judge Wheeler, of New York, 
decided in January of this year that a news- 
paper which publishes an infringing copy of a 
picture of which a photographer holds the legal 
copyright cannot justify such publication on 
the ground that it was made for the benefit and 
by direction of the subject of the picture, who 
has an equitable ownership in the copyright, 
unless such direction is first procured in writ- 
ing, attested by two witnesses. The law stands 
that if any person after a photograph is copy- 
righted and without first obtaining the consent 
of the proprietor in writing, signed before two 
witnesses, shall publish the picture, he shall 
forfeit one dollar for every copy of the publica- 
tion found in his possession. 


“Poets in Exile,” the leading article in the 
Critic for February 24, is an account of the 
delightful home-life in Ireland of Mr. and Mrs. 
J. J. Piatt, who have lived for years at Queens- 
town, as the official representatives of America. 
Their historian is Miss Katherine Tynan, the 
novelist. 


A biography of J. G. Holland, by Mrs. 
Thomas F. Plunkett, a life-long friend, is 
announced by the Scribners. 


The publishers of Demorest’s Family Maga- 
zine ( New York) offer a prize of $100 for the 
finest collection of photographic views illustrat- 
ing a subject of popular interest and suitable 
for a magazine article. The subjects may be 
foreign or domestic ( preference will be given to- 
the latter), the only stipulation being that the 
photographs have never been used for publica- 
tion. The competition will be open until 
August 1, 1894. Contributions which do not 
win the prize, but are available for publication, 
will be accepted and paid for at regular rates. 


G. Hedeler, of Leipzig, Germany, is compiling 
a list of private libraries in America. He already 
has 500 libraries entered, and asks possessors of 
private libraries with whom he has not been 
able to communicate to send him information 
about the size of, their collections, and the 
specialties to which they devote themselves. 


Mrs. Lydia Hoyt Farmer, editor of “ What 
America Owes to Women,” who recently sent 
a white-and-gold copy of the book to Queen 
Victoria, has received a reply dated “22 Feb- 
ruary, 1894, Privy Purse office, Buckingham 
Palace, S. W.,” which reads as follows: “Sir 
Henry Ponsonby is commanded by the Queen 
to thank Mrs. Lydia Farmer for her letter, and 
for the volume which she has sent for Her 
Majesty’s acceptance.” 


It may not be generally known that Oliver 
Wendell Holmes was the inventor of the 
“American Stereoscope.” Wilson’s Photo- 
graphic Magazine (New York) for March 
prints an interesting letter from him telling 
how the first stereoscope came to be manu- 
factured, and illustrates the article with an 
admirable portrait of Dr. Holmes. Particular 
attention is given in the March number of the 
magazine to the making of stereoscopic pictures. 





